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REFLEXIONS 

ON 

Reprefentation  in  Parliament  ; 

being 

An  Attempt  to  fnew  the  Equity  and  Practi¬ 
cability,  not  only  of  eftablifhing  a  more  tqual 
Reprefentation  throughout  Great  Britain,  but 
aifo  of  admitting  the  Americans  to  a  Share  in 
the  Legiflature  : 

WITH 

An  Enumeration  of  the  principal  Benefits  which  would 
refult  from  thefe  Meafures,  both  to  the  Colonies  and 

the  Mother-Country, 

*/ 

The  Whole  fubmitted  to  the  Confideration  of 

the  Public  in  general, 

AND 

Members  of  Parliament  in  particular  5 

BEFORE  THE 

Final  Determination  of  the  prefent  Disputes, 

WITH  SOME 

Strictures  on  a  Pamphlet,  intitled, 

“  Obje&ionsto  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  Legifla^ 
tare  of  Great  Britain  briefly  confldered’\ 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  fhallows  and  in  miferies; 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat* 

And  we  mult  take  the  current  when  it  ferves. 

Or  lofe  our  ventures : 

Brutus  in  Jul,  C#f.  Ad  4,  fc,  j. 
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REFLEXIONS, 


N  order  to  determine  whether  or  no 
the  colonifts  and  non-eledors  of  Great 
Britain  can  reafonably  claim  a  repre- 
fentation  in  parliament,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  reprefentation, 
and  to  fift  out  the  true  principles  whereon 
the  right  of  their  fellow-fubjebts,  the  elec¬ 
tors,  is  founded  ;  for  if  they  all  plead  the 
fame  title,  their  pretenfions  mult  be  made 
good  by  the  fame  proofs. 


“  It  was  formerly  difputed  with  great 
acrimony,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  hiltory  of 
England,  vol.  I.  p.  407,  Appendix  2d. 
whether  the  commons  or  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  counties  and  boroughs,  were 
in  the  more  early  times  conftituent  parts 
of  parliament :  But  fuch  is  the  force  of 
time  and  evidence,  that  they  can  fome- 
times  prevail  even  over  faction,  and  the 
queltion  feems  by  general  content,  and 
even  by  their  own,  to  be  at  laft  deter¬ 
mined  againft  the  ruling  party.  It  is 
agreed,  that  the  commons  were  no 
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part  of  the  great  council,  till  fome  ages 
after  the  conqueft,  and  that  the  military 
tenants  alone  of  the  crown  compofed 
that  fupreme  and  legiflativc  afiembly.” 
As  time  and  evidence  have  in  this  difpute 
prevailed  over  fadtion  and  prejudice,  fo  it 
muft  be  every  honeft  man’s  wifh,  that  they 
may  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  all  ;  it  is 
therefore  with  a  view  to  promote  this  de- 
iirable  end,  in  a  queftion  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  thefe  kingdoms,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  troubled  with  the  following  reiiexions 
at  this  interefting  juncture. 


g 


If  then  there  was  a  time  when  the  houfe 
of  commons  made  no  part  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  it  is  an  obvious  queftion.  How  came 
they  ever  to  be  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  it  ? 
On  what  principle  were  -reprefentatives  al¬ 
lowed  of,  when  and  by  whom  were  they 
chofen  ?  A  brief  review  of  the  alterations 
which  took  place  in  the  Britifh  conflitu- 
lion,  in  the  reigns  immediately  fucceeding 
the  conquest,  will  lead  us  to  the  true  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  queftions.  William  the  Ift. 
eflablifhed  the  feudal  fyftem  in  England,  a 
lyflem  founded  on  this  principle,  or  rather 
fdlion  of  law,  that  the  property  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  was  veiled  in  the 
crown.  As  this,  like  other  fictions  of  law, 
was  in  its  nature  highly  extravagant  and 
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abfurd,  the  feudal  government  was  hardly 
eflablifhed  here  before  it  began  to  be  re¬ 
laxed. 


The  barons,  or  immediate  tenants  of  the 
crown,  aflerted  in  great  meaiure  their  in¬ 
dependence  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  lid.  and  John.  The  commons,  or 
tenants  of  the  barons,  were  not  flow  to 
follow  this  example,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  reprefen- 
tatives  both  of  counties  and  boroughs  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  next  reign,  at  the  meetings 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  confederates, 
Hume’s  hiftory,  vol.  II.  p.  46.  Every  man’s 
indefeafible  title  to  his  property,  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  will,  either  of  the  crown 
or  his  lord,  being  by  this  time  tolerably 
afcertained,  not  only  his  interefl:  in  the 
community  was  acknowledged,  but  his 
right  alfo  to  a  proportionable  influence  in 
it.  Since  in  the  fame  degree  that  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  fecurity  of  the  publick,  ought 
he  to  influence  thofe  meafures  which  are 
taken  to  provide  for  that  fecurity?  not 
only  equity  demands  this,  but  the  good  oi 
the  date,  which  are  indeed  infeparable : 
for  they  are  leaft  likely  to  purfue  defigns 
detrimental  to  the  commonwealth,  who 
are  moft  expofed  to  iufler  by  them.  But 
fince  in  the  national  councils  of  large  com- 

B  2  munities. 
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munities,  it  is  impoffible  to  allow  every 
man  a  vote  in  perfon  ;  that  none  however 
might  be  entirely  excluded,  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  thare  in  them,  the  fcheme  of  re¬ 
presentation  was  devifed  :  A  fcheme  in¬ 
tended  originally  to  give  every  man,  as  near 
as  poliible,  an  influence  in  the  publick  de¬ 
liberations  proportioned  'to  his  intereft  in 
them.  Thefe  then  are  the  principles,  on 
which  every  townfhip  was  allowed  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  every  man  of  property  in 
that  townfhip,  admitted  to  vote  for  them. 
Th  is  is  the  theory  of  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion,  which  if  founded  on  truth  and  reafon, 
every  deviation  from  it  in  practice,  mult 
be  a  deviation  from  truth  and  reafon  :  and 
yet  notwithstanding  its  boafted  improve¬ 
ments  of  late,  it  has  well  nigh  loft  entirely 
this,  perhaps  its  molt  eflential  excellence; 
the  equality  of  reprefentation. 

An  attention  to  the  conduct  of  thofe  who 
framed  the  conftitution,  will  belt  enable 
us  to  form  a  true  idea  of  what  it  was  in  its 
original  purity.  In  thofe  times,  England, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  had  neither  manu¬ 
factures  nor  commerce;  what  little  there 
was  of  the  latter,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  cinque  ports,  and  the  exporters  of  tin 
from  Cornwal  and  Devonlhire.  The  towns 
in  thefe  parts  therefore,  from  the  natural 
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effeCts  of  trade,  becoming  the  repofitories 
of  property,  and  the  refideneg  of  its  own¬ 
ers;  the  wife  and  equitable  policy  of  our 
anceftors,  allowed  them  a  weight  in  the 
legiilature,  proportioned  to  their  intereft  in 
the  community.  Is  it  not  then  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  that  thefe  men  fhould  be 
called  Barbarians,  and  ftigmatized  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  conftitution,  by  thofe 
who  have  lived  to  fee  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  above  named  places  almoft  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  their  conftituents  ?  Might  it  not 
be  at  leafl:  as  juft  to  tell  their  pofterity, 
“  If  ye  know  thefe  things,  happy  are  ye 
“  if  ye  do  them  ?”. 

That  the  conftitution  was  really  model¬ 
ed  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down, 
will  further  appear  from  hence,  that,  as 
Dr.  Blackftone  obferves  in  his  commenta¬ 
ries,  vol.  I.  p.  1 68.  “  Trade  being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature,  and  feldom  fixed  long 
to  a  place,  it  was  formerly  left  to  the 
crown  to  fummon  pro  re  nata ;  the  moft 
“  flourifhing  towns  to  fend  reprefentatives 
«  to  parliament ;  fo  thatas  towns  increafed 
“  in  trade,  and  grew  populous,  they  were 
“  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  legiilature”. 
On  thefe  principles,  and  thefe  only,  the 
equity  of  extending  this  privilege  to  all 
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the  *  non-eleftors  throughout  the  Britifh 
dominions,  may  be  eftablifhed,  including 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  colonies.  They 
ooffefs  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  and 
'  anded  property  of  the  commonwealth ; 
their  intereft  in  its  welfare  is  proportion- 
able,  their  fhare  in  its  legislature,  none. 


The  arguments  in  their  favour  will  ap-> 
pear  perhaps  in  a  flronger  light,  if  we 
conlider  a  little  the  nature  and  end  of  tax¬ 
ation,  one  of  the  moft  important  branches 
of  legiflation  :  A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  furrender  of  one  part  of  a  man’s  proper¬ 
ty,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  the  remainder  ; 
it  is  fomewhat  analagous  to  that  ceffion 
which  every  man,  on  entering  into  civil 
government,  makes  of  fome  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  rights,  to  enjoy  the  reft  in  greater  fe- 
curity.  Every  man,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  is 
taxed ;  that  is,  a  part  of  his  property  is 
taken  from  him,  if  this  too  be  done  with¬ 
out  his  confent,  which  is  taking  alio  a 
oart  of  his  liberty,  in  what  fenfe  can  he 
be  Called  free  ?  If  property  intitles  one 
man  to  reprefentation,  the  title  muft  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  who  are  poflefted  of  it :  Sup- 
pofe  the  colonies  disfranchifed,  a  refump- 


*  Meaning  always  fuch  whofe  property  is  fufficient 
to  render  them  independent,  and  tecure  them,  if  they 
pleafe,  from  undue  influence. 
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tion  of  grants  and  charters  can  affeCt  only 
thofe  privileges  conferred  by  them.  Na¬ 
tural  and  civil  rights  are  not  of  this  kind, 
fuch  are  thofe  which  intitle  men  to  perfonal 
liberty  and  private  property,  and  the  power 
of  taxation,  by  which  both  thefe  are  af¬ 
fected,  can  relide  only  in  the  owner,  or 
thofe  to  whom  he  has  delegated  it.  An 
univerfal  reprefen tation  therefore  of  fuch 
men  is  no  innovation  in  the  conftitution, 
it  is  merely  a  reftoration  of  it  to  its  origi* 
nal  purity  ;  from  which  indeed  we  have  fo 
long  and  fo  much  deviated,  that  many 
feem  almcft  entirely  to  have  loft  fight  of 
it,  and  fome  are  ready  to  deny  that  it  ever 
exifted;  But  that  this  is  not  altogether  a 
popular  argument  invented  to  ferve  a  pre- 
fent  turn,  will  appear  from  hence,  that  at¬ 
tempts  have  heretofore  been  made  to  effeCt 
this  defirable  reformation.  Among  others, 
this,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  defign  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  :  Afuperhcial  reader  may 
perhaps  imagine,  that  the  character  of  the 
fchemer  is  fufficient  to  difcredit  his  plan, 
but  a  careful  inveftigation  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  him  to  adopt  it,  will 
prove  direCtly  the  reverie.  Whoever  at¬ 
tends  to  the  hiltory  of  England  fince  the 
Conqueft,  cannot  but  oblerve,  that  the 
greatell  acquilitions  were  made  to  liberty, 
and  the  molt  important  fteps  taken  towards 
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our  prefent  conftitution  under  thofe  kings 
who  had  lead;  title  to  the  throne  :  Thefe 
pri  nces  yielded  to  the  juft  demands  of  the 
people  to  fecure  their  own  ill-gotten  pow¬ 
er  :  The  natural  fagacity  of  Cromwell 
could  not  but  fuggeft  to  him  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  a  fimilar  policy,  without  this  lef- 
fon  from  hiftory  :  He  whofe  ufurpation 
was  the  moft  flagrant,  flood  in  need  of  the 
moft  upright  adminifti'ation :  The  worft  of 
titles  could  not  otherwife  be  propofed, 
than  by  the  beft  of  meafures  :  Such  he 
efteemed  an  equal  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  and  he  vrell  knew  that  they  could 
not  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light :  He 
therefore  undertook  it  not  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  but  his  own  lecurity  :  Confident,  that 
however  equivocal  might  be  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  his  conducl,  the  advantages  of  it 
to  the  public  were  manifold  and  -j-  uncon¬ 
trovertible. 

No  man  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  the 
inequality  of  reprefentation  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  has  been  long  complained  of.  The 

f  If  any  reader  fhould  have  taken  offence  at  the  ac¬ 
count  before  given  of  the  origin  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  which  he  will  find  inlarged  in  Hume’s  hiftory, 
vol.  II.  p.  46.  he  isdefiredto  apply  the  reafoning  here 
made  ufe  of,  in  regard  to  Cromwell,  to  the  cafe  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  his  affociates. 
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judicious  author  of  the  late  commentaries* 
on  the  laws  of  England,  concludes  his 
account  of  parliament  with  thefe  words, 
p.  166.  “  This  is  the  fpirit  of  our  confti- 
<<r  tution;  not  that  I  aflert  it  is  in  fadt  quite 
<c  fo  perfedt  as  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
(c  delcribe  it  ;  for,  if  any  alteration  might 
be  wifhed  or  fuggefted  in  the  prefent 
(C  frame  of  parliament,  it  fhould  be  in  fa- 
€i  vour  of  a  more  compleat  reprefen tation 
€<  of  the  people’’.  Will  any  man  then  con¬ 
tend  for  making  this  reprefentation  lefs 
compleat?  So  far  from  remedying  the  evil, 
will  he  afiift  in  making  it  worfe,  and  inftead 
of  thoufands,  extend  it  to  hundreds  of  thour 
fands;  to  all  N.  America,  inftead  of  apart 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Why  rather  fhould  it  be 
tolerated  any  longer  in  either  ?  Why  not 
corredtea  in  both  ?  The  right  which  pro¬ 
perty  confers  on  one  man,  it  mu  ft  confer 
on  all  who  have  it :  It’s  nature  continues 
the  fame,  be  the  fpecies  of  it  what  it  will, 
it  is  ftill  property,  whether  copyhold  or 
freehold,  real  or  perfonal.  Tis  true  indeed, 
as  the  confiderer  of.  objections  to  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  the  colonies  has  affirmed  :  “  That 
<£  copyholders,  lealeholders,  and  all  men 
“  poiTeffed  of  perfonal  property  only,  chufe 
“  no  representatives” :  But  it  is  a  grofs 
miftake,  to  fuppofe  any  of  them  were  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  plan,  or  on  the  ge- 
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nuine  principles  of  the  conftitution:  As  for 
leafeholders  and  copyholders,  Dr.  Black- 
ftone  has  affigned  the  true  reafon  of  their 
exclulion  j  where,  fpeaking  in  his  commen¬ 
taries,  p.  1 66,  of  the  ftatutes  by  which  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  knights  of  the 
ihire,  is  confined  to  freeholders ;  he  fays, 
“  Becaufe  beneficial  leafes  for  long  terms 
**  of  years,  were  not  in  ufe  at  the  making 
«  of  thefe  ftatutes  ;  and  copyholders  were 
«  then  little  better  than  villeins,  abfolute- 
««  ly  dependent  on  their  lords”.  Agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  maxim  whereon  we  have  all  along 
been  arguing,  having  no  inherent  inde- 
feafible  right  to  their  property,  they  had, 
comparatively,  no  intereft  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  having  no  intereft,  were  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  influence.  But  when  this 
right  to  their  property  became  once  efta- 
blHhed,  which  has  long  been  the  cafe,  their 
claim  to  reprefentation  cannot  but  follow, 
if  it  refted  only  on  this  foundation  :  That 
all  who  contribute  towards-  taxes,  ought, 
if  poffible,  to  confent  to  them.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  pretty  extraordinary  to  hear  the  con- 
fiderer  affirming,  p.  6.  “  That  he  knows 

«  of  no  man  who  is  taxed  by  his  own  con- 
«  fent”.  He  cannot  but  know,  that  every 
man  who  votes  for  a  reprefentative,  is  tax¬ 
ed  bjr  his  own  confent,  in  the  only  way 

the  confent  of  millions  can  be  given,  by- 
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delegation.  But  if  he  would  confine  his 
affertion  to  confenting  in  perfon,  it  is  as 
eafily  overthrown:  for,  when  a  member 
of  parliament  poffeffed  of  300 1.  per  ann . 
votes  for  a  land  tax ;  is  he,  or  is  he  not 
taxed  by  his  own  confent? 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fen- 
tence,  quoted  above,  "  That  the  owners 
“  of  perfonal  property  only  chufe  no  re- 
**  prefentatives  :”  It  may  be  obferved  from 
the  commentaries  before  mentioned,  p. 

1 68:  That,  “  As  for  the  electors  of  ci- 
<c  tizens  and  burgefies,  thefe  are  fuppo- 
“  fed  to  be  the  mercantile  or  trading  interefl: 
<c  of  the  kingdom”.  I  would  afk,  is  the 
property  of  the  trading  part  of  the  nation, 
real  or  perfonal?  If  perfonal,  we  fee  the 
owners  of  it  were  far  enough  from  being 
excluded  in  the  original  Icheme  of  the  con- 
ititution ;  and  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate 
of  it,  they  exceed  thoie  of  the  landholders 
in  a  quadruple  proportion.  Should  it  be 
anfwered,  that  thefe  electors  are  not  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation ;  it  might  be 
further  afited.  Why  are  they  not  what  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  ?  Why  indeed  is  not  this 
univerfally  the  cafe,  botn  of  electors  and 
reprefentatives  ?  Can  any  reafon  be  afiign- 
ed  why  the  former  fhould  chufe  men,  who 

are  underftood  to  reprefent  others,  01  the 
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latter  be  chcfen  by  thofe  whom  they  are 
not  fuppofed  to  reprefent  ?  * 

*  V 

It  has-been  fhewn,  that  in  the  infancy 
of  the  coaftitution,  the  utmoft  regard  was 
had  to  property  of  every  kind  then  exift-* 
ing,  as  conferring  on  its  owners  a  right  to 
reprefen tation.^  And  as  this  maxim  was 
for  fome  ages  fo  well  attended  to,  that  every 
town,  as  ibon  as  it  became  confiderable, 
was  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  legiflature’ 
few  individuals,  who  were  intitled  to  it’ 
could  have  been  excluded  >  for  freeholders 
were  reprefented  before,  leafeholders  were 
not  in  being,  and  copyholders  in  a  fate  of 
dependence  :  Enough  therefore  has  been 
faid  perhaps,  not  only  to  eftablifh  the  equi¬ 
ty  of  the  meafure,  but  to  fhew  alfo,  that 
it  would  be  no  innovation  in  the  confitu- 
tion,  but  only  a  reformation  of  it  :  It  is 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  ju%  objected,  that  perfona! 
property  is  01  (o  unftable  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  that 
the  allowance  of  reprefentation  to  thofe  pofl'efTed  of  it 
would  give  occafion  to  endlefs  confufion  by  illegal  and’ 
fraudulent  transfers  at  the  time  of  election's  ;  and  that 
moreover,  it  is  fo  extremely  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
amount  of  the  property  of  men  engaged  in  trade,  that 
fnany  of  them  cannot  tell  themfelves  what  they  are 

jufty  entitled  to,  with  any  degree  of  exaCinefs  ;  but  this 
howevei  true,  cannot  at  all  alteCl  the  argument  as  far 
u  regards  the  owners  of  permanent  and  real  property  • 
whether  freeholders,  leafeholders,  or  copyholders  •  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Americans,  or  Weftlndians. 
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the  prefent  ftate  of  reprefentation  alone, 
which  can  juftly  be  called  an  innovation ; 
but  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this  part 
of  our  fubjed  to  difmifs  it,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  confeflion  which  the  force  of 
truth  has  extorted  from  one  of  its  profelfed 
opponents. 

•f  The  Confiderer,  p.  17,  has  this  paf- 
fage  :  “  One  method  indeed  has  been 

“  hinted  at,  and  but  one  that  might  render 
the  exercife  of  this  power  in  a  Britifh 
“  parliament  juft  and  legal,  which  is,  the 
“  introdudion  of  representatives  from  the 
“  feveral  colonies  into  that  body ;  but  as 
“  this  has  never  been  ferioufly  propofed, 
“  I  {hall  not  here  conlider  the  impradica- 
bility  of  this  method,  nor  the  effeds  of 
“  it,  if  it  could  be  pradifed”.  But  is 

f  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  fo  often  mentioned,  has. 
all  along  argued  from  practice,  and  not  from  principles  ; 
what  he  has  advanced  amounts  to  this  :  The  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  very  unequal  ; 
therefore  thofe  in  America  fhall  not  be  reprefented  at 
all  :  This  inequality  in  England  is  already  a  great  evil ; 
therefore  it  is  high  time  to  make  it  worfe  :  No  man  will 
contefl  with  him  the  practices  from  whence  he  draws  his 
inferences  ;  but  fhould  they  afk,  Why  is  it  fo  prac- 
tifed  ?  the  only  anfwer  they  can  collet  from  him  will 
be,  “  Becaufe  it  is.”  The  public,  efpecially  the 
Americans,  expe&ed  arguments  from  this  performance, 
but  they  are  treated  with  farcafms  5  4  4  They  looked  for 
<4  bread,  -and  behold  a  flone.” 
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this  really  the  cafe  ?  Is  there  but  one  me¬ 
thod  which  can  render  the  exercife  of  this 
power  juft  and  legal  ?  And  fhall  it  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  any  other  ?  Is  not  any  other  un¬ 
juft  and  illegal,  according  to  this  writer’s 
fuppofition  ?  But  he  goes  farther,  and  fays, 
f‘  this  method  has  never  been  ferioufly  pro- 
“  pofed”.  It  has  however  been  very  feri¬ 
oufly  propofed  in  ahnoft  all  the  pamphlets 
written  on  the  fubjedt,  both  in  England 
and  America.  He  mull  therefore  mean, 
that  it  has  never  been  propofed  in  parlia¬ 
ment  :  But  if  his  aflertion  be  true,  that  it 
is  the  only  juft  and  legal  method  of  exer- 
cifing  a  power  of  taxation  over  the  colonies, 
the  public  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  affign  a 
reafon  for  this  fllence,  if  he  had  not  fur- 
'  nifhed  them  with  one  in  his  next  fentence, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  impracticable. 
The  weight  of  this  objection  therefore, 
will  come  next  to  be  confldered  ;  the  ar¬ 
guments  for  obviating  which  are  of  two 
kinds  :  Firft,  thofe  which  tend  to  fhew  the 
practicability  of  an  equal  reprefentation  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and,  fecondly,  fuch  as  may 
evince  the  fame  of  America. 


It  may  not  be  amifs  however,  before  we 
attempt  to  prove  this,  to  premife,  that  a 
thing  may  be  called  impracticable  in  two 
isnfes  ;  it  may  be  fo  in  its  own  nature  •,  or, 
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if  it  dailies  with  the  fuppofed  interests  of 
thofe  whofe  concurrence  is  neceffary  to  its 
execution ;  it  may  be  fo  from  their  wrant  of 
public  fpint.  Every  man  will  call  that  an 
Utopian  fcheme,  which  he  either  cannot 
comprehend,  or  is  averfe  to  put  in  practice  : 
If  prejudiced  and  felf-intereSted  people  are„ 
ever  brought  to  concur  in  patriotic  mea- 
fures,  it  muSt  be  through  neceflity,  and  not 
choice  :  To  endeavour  at  making  converts 
of  fuch  men  by  argument,  would  be  to 
caft  pearls  before  fwine,  and  therefore  wre 
have  only  to  fhew,  that  the  deSign  is  not 
impracticable  in  its  own  nature. 

The  defign  is,  that  every  man  whofe 
property  of  whatever  kind,  is  futncient  to 
make  him  independent,  fhould  vote  for  a 
reprefentative :  It  will  hardly  be  alledged, 
that  fuch  a  fcheme  is  likely  to  meet  with 
much  opposition  without  doors.  Tis  ri¬ 
diculous  to  fuppofe,  that  ninety  nine  parts 
in  a  hundred  of  the  people,  would  object 
to  an  enlargement  of  their  privileges  j  or 
that  the  clamours  of  the  remainder,  who 
would  fancy  themfelves  aggrieved,  could  or 
ought  to  be,  of  any  conlequence.  I  fay 
fancy  themfelves  aggrieved,  becaufe  the 
preference  they  enjoy  at  prefent  is  not  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  but  a  corruption 
of  it ;  and  it  mult  be  remembered,  that 
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Inch  of  them  as  are  really  men  of  property, 
would  be  left  in  a  fituation  little  inferior  to 
what  they  are  in  at  prefent. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  this  is  no  proof  of 
the  practicability  of  the  meafure,  but  only, 
^bat  the  nation  would  acquiefce  in  it  if  it 
were  practicable.  It  may  therefore  be  aik- 
ed,  fuppoting  the  legiflature  well  inclin’d 
towards  the  project;  by  what  means  could 
they  carry  it  into  execution  ?  I  anfwer.  By 
abolifhing  local  reprefentation,  and  fixing 
that  right  to  determinate  numbers  of  qua¬ 
lified  men.  For  initance,  fuppofe  1000 
electors  were  allowed  a  reprcfentative  •,  if  a 
county  or  city  was  found  to  contain  30,000 
of  them,  it  would  be  entitled  to  chufe  30 
reprefentatives.  The  prefent  inequality  fo 
much  complained  of,  has  anfen  entirely 
from  confining  the  right  of  reprefentatives 
to  particular  places ;  whereas  if  it  was  once 
conferred  on  number  only,  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  from  ever  recurring  again  in 
any  degree,  as  well  as  remove  it  for  the 
prefent.  For  if  an  account  was  taken, 
previous  to  every  general  election,  by  the 
fheriffs,  j ufFices  of  the  peace,  or  proper  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  qualified  men  in  each  county,  the 
reprefentatives  from  thence  would  be  more 
or  fewer  in  every  parliament  according  to 

the 
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the  flourishing  or  declining  ftate  of  the 
county ;  by  which  method,  every  place 
would  have  a  weight  in  the  legislature  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  intereft  in  the  community. 
Neither  would  a  greater  power  be  thrown 
by  this  means  into  the  hands  of  thefe  men, 
than  is  lodged  at  prefent,  in  thofe  of  every 
returning  officer  :  Since  it  would  Hill  be  as 
ealy  for  every  qualified  man  to  prove  him- 
felf  fo,  as  it  is  now ;  and  if  any  fuch  were 
hindered  from  voting,  the  candidate  in 
whole  intereft  they  were,  would  have  the 
fame  means  of  redrefs  which  every  one  has 
in  the  like  cafe  at  prefent,  and  no  doubt 
would  make  all  poffible  ufe  of  them. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  there  is  an 
utter  impoffibility  of  computing  what 
number  of  independent  men  (that  is,  of 
fuch  as  according  to  this  plan  are  qualified 
to  vote  for  representatives)  may  be  contained 
in  the  Britiffi  dominions  :  So  that  it  would 
be  equally  impoffible  to  judge  either  how 
much  property  ffiould  be  deemed  a  quali¬ 
fication,  or  what  number  of  qualified  men 
be  allowed  a  reprefentative.  This  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  removed  by  fuppofing  an  ac¬ 
count  taken  of  all  property,  and  the  owners 
of  it,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
previous  to  the  palling  any  new  aft  for  re¬ 
gulating  eleftions. 
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•But  it  maybe  urged  in  oppofition  to 
this,  that  tho’  the  qualifications  might  be 
railed  much  higher  than  they  now  are,  if 
inch  an  account  was  taken,  yet  wherever 
the  ltandard  was  fixed  both  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  conferring  a  right  to  vote,  and  the 
numbers  entitled  to  have  a  reprefentative, 
yet  both  eledtors  and  reprefentatives  would 
be  much  too  numerous ;  eledtions  would 
be  tumults,  and  parliaments  little  better.  In 
regard  however  to  eledtions,  it  mayjuftly 
be  queltioned,  whether  the  riotous  proceed¬ 
ings  at  molt  of  them  are  owing  fo  much  to 
the  numbers  only,  as  to  the  low  condition 
and  brutilh  manners  of  the  electors ;  an  evil 
which  arifes  entirely  from  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  no  where  fufliciently  great.  An 
attention  to  what  pafles  in  the  metropolis 
at  every  general  election,  will  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  this  oblervation.  The  city  of  London 
contains  about  10,000  freemen,  but  being 
all  men  of  fome  property,  and  not  a  mixed 
multitude  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  their  elections  are  conducted  with 
all  imaginable  order  and  decency.  But  the 
Pot-wallowers  of  Weltminfter  exhibit  a 
very  different  fcene,  and  are  of  all  others 
the  moll  notorious  for  tumult  and  outrage. 


Should  it  Hill  be  thought  impracticable 
for  all  the  qualified  men  in  each  county  to 

vote 
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tote  for  every  reprefentative,  this  might  be 
remedied  by  affigning  to  a  determinate 
number;  fuppofe  a  thoufand,  the  right  of 
choofing  a  reprefentative  of  their  own,  and 
having  as  many  elections  as  members. 
Though  if  the  former  method  of  having 
each  reprefentative  chofen  by  the  whole 
body  of  voters  in  the  county,  fhould  be  judg¬ 
ed  practicable,  it  is  doubtlefs  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  the  mod  eligible ;  f nee  nothing 
can  fo  effectually  guard  againft  undue  in¬ 
fluence  at  elections,  as  both  increafing  the 
numbers,  and  raifing  the  qualifications  of 
the  voters.  It  is  from  their  advantages  in. 
thofe  refpeCts,  that  county  elections  are 
carried  on  in  the  fairelt  manner  of  any, 
except  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  very  large 
corporations;  and  according  to  the  plan 
here  propofed,  every  election  would  be 
nearly  what  thofe  for  counties  are  at  pre- 
fent,  where  they  differ,  the  preference 
would  be  due  to  the  new  method,  which 
augments  both  the  number  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  electors. 


In  regard  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  ob¬ 
jection,  “  That  the  houfe  of  commons 
“  would  be  too  numerous,”  it  may  be 
fafely  faid  it  could  not  be  fo  unlefs  bufinefs 
was  materially  interrupted  by  it.  Num¬ 
bers  would  fecure  as  well  the  freedom  of 

D  2  par- 


parliaments  as  of  elections  ;  and  if  once 
made  fo  great  as  to  guard  effectually  againft 
undue  influence  in  both,  a  minifter  in  the 
former,  and  a  candidate  in  the  latter, 
would  have  no  weight,  but  what  refulted 
from  his  integrity  and  abilities. 

.  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  chief  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of 
the  propofed  fcheme  in  Great  Britain  ;  let 
us  next  fee  what  may  be  urged  againft  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  America. 

i'  -  it  '  *  v  L 

It  will  be  advanced  probably,  in  the  firfl: 
place,  “  That  the  Americans  do  not  defire 
“  it,”  I  anfwer,  this  is  neither  true,  nor  to 
the  purpofe  ;  firfl:,  for  the  truth  of  it  :  He 
muft  be  fcandaloufly  ignorantof  the  prefent 
points  in  difpute,  and  of  the  pretentions  of 
his  fellow-fubjefts,  the  colonifts,  who  ima¬ 
gines  they  lay  claim  to  an  independent  le- 
giflature.  This  they  have  univerfally  dis¬ 
avowed,  as  well  in  their  -j~  private  writings, 
as  in  the  folemn  and  public  declarations  of 
their  afiemblies :  They  muft  therefore,  and  do 
indeed  claim  only,  either  a  fubordinate  leeif- 

'  .  O 

lature,  or  a  fharein  the  fupreme.  To  prove 

f  If  the  parliament  had  not  a  fupreme  fovereign  pow¬ 
er,  the  Colonies  would  be  independent,  which  none 
but  fool?  and  madmen  will  contend  for. 

Otis’s  vind.  of  the  colonies. 
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this,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  quote  a  paflagc 
or  two  from  their  ableft  and  raoft  zealous 
advocate,  Mr.  Otis,  one.  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  for  Bolton  :  In  his  “  rights  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  he  fpeaks  thus”:  p.  54  :  “  Belides  the 
equity  of  an  American  reprefentation  in 
parliament,  a  thoufand  advantages  would 
refult  from  it.  It  would  be  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  giving  thole  of  both 
countries  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
others  interefts,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
whole,  which  are  infeparable”.  And  he 
clofes  his  performance  with  thefe  remark¬ 
able  words  :  “  This  conftitution  (mean¬ 

ing  that  of  Great  Britain)  is  the  moll: 
free  one,  and  by  far  the  bell,  now  ex- 
ilting  on  earth  :  By  this  conftitution 
every  man  in  the  dominions  is  a  free 
man  :  No  part  of  his  majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions  can  be  taxed  without  their  con- 
fent :  Every  part  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  the  fupreme,  or  fome  fub- 
ordinate  legiflature.  The  refufal  of  this 
would  feem  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
practice  to  the  theory  of  the  conftituti¬ 
on  :  The  colonies  are  fubordinate  domi¬ 
nions,  and  are  now  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to 
make  it  belt  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  they  Ihould  not  only  be  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fubordinate  legifla- 
tion,  but  be  alfo  reprefented  in  fome 

“  pro- 
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proportion  to  their  number  and  eftates  in 
“  the  grand  legiflation  of  the  nation,  this 
“  would  firmly  unite  all  parts  of  the  Bri- 
“  tifh  empire,  in  the  greateft  peace  and 
“  profperity,  and  render  it  invulnerable 
“  and  perpetual”. 

We  fee  then,  how  far  the  Americans 
are  from  being  averfe  to  having  reprefen- 
tatives  in  the  Britiih  parliament :  Tho’  this 
has  been  often  afferted  :  It  remains  now  to 
fhew  that  this  would  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pofej  that  is,  no  good  argument  againft 
the  meafure,  if  it  was  true  :  If  the  good  of 
the  community  requires  it,  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does,  and  we  have  feen  they  are  fen- 
iible  of  it,  this  alone  fuperfedes  all  other 
confiderations. 

This  was  the  primary  end  for  which 
their  charters  were  allowed  them,  the  be¬ 
nefits  accruing  therefrom  to  individuals 
was  but  a  fecondary  inducement :  And  as 
thefe  were  granted  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  in  general,  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  refumed  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  whenever  they  are  found  to  interfere 
with  it :  Thofe  who  indulged  them  with 
their  privileges  both  might  and  ought  to 
revoke  them  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Another 
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Another  plaufible  objection  refpefting 
America  is,  That  as  the  feat  of  legiflation 
would  be  fo  far  removed  from  the  colonies, 
it  would  be  unable  to  provide  for  their  fe- 
curity  on  any  fudden  emergency,  as  in- 
vafion,  or  rebellion  of  (laves;  nor  could  it 
conveniently  accommodate  them  with  fuch 
local  laws  as  they  would  ftand  in  need  of 
from  time  to  time.  But  this  feeming  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  eafily  removed:  For  though  their 
aflemblies  would  be  transferred  to  Great 
Britain,  yet  why  might  not  the  governor 
and  council  in  each  province  be  inverted 
with  a  power  of  making  fuch  temporary 
laws  as  they  (hould  judge  necelfary,  but 
which  (hould  continue  in  force  no  longer 
than  till  they  could  be  finally  confirmed  or 
rejected  at  home.  The  danger  arifing 
from  an  abufe  of  this  power,  would  be  ve¬ 
ry  fmall,  §  early  notice  would  be  given 
their  reprefentatives  of  the  firft  advances 
towards  opprefiion,  and  thefe  gentlemen, 
who  muft  neceffarily  be  men  of  confidera- 
ble  property,  as  they  could  not  but  fuffer 
in  common  with  their  conftituents,  would 
undertake  the  caufe  with  double  alacrity. 


§  Efpecially  if  the  councils  were  every  where  cbofen 
by  the  people,  which  is  the  cafe  in  feveral  provinces 
already;  as  the  Maflachufetts,  F.bode-IHand,  and  Cpn- 
ne&icut :  In  this  cafe  they  would  be  an  inferior  kind  of 


reprefentatives. 
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And  having  the  advantage  of  being  on  the; 
lpot,  where  the  offender  would  be  tried 
and  of  proceeding,  if  they  fhould  think 
proper,  to  parliamentary  enquiry,  this  alte¬ 
ration  inftead  of  expofing  the  colonies  to 
oppreffion,  would  furnifli  them  with  fpee- 
dier  and  more  effectual  means  of  bringing  a 
rapacious  officer  to  juftice,  than  any  they 
have  hitherto  been  fortunate  enough  to 
employ. 


Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  diftance  of  the 
colonies  would  occafion  their  reprefenta- 
tives  not  being  prefent  in  parliament  fo  ear¬ 
ly  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require, 
this  may  be  prevented,  by  iffuing  the  writs 
for  American  elections  a  leffion,  or  twelve¬ 
month,  before  thofe  for  Great  Britain. 


The  only  important  objection  from  the 
fame  quarter,  which  feems  now  to  require 
confideration,  is  this  :  Whether  or  no,  if 
the  colonies  were  allowed  a  number  of  re- 
prefentatives  proportioned  to  their  weight 
in  the  community,  (and  not  to  allow  them 
fuch  a  number,  would  look  like  a  defign  of 
oppreffing  them  in  a  method  the  lead: 
alarming  and  notorious,  and  therefore  the 
molt  dangerous ;)  whether  or  no,  I  fay, 
this  would  not  be  drawing  off  from  the 
provinces  fo  many  of  their  greateft  pro¬ 
prietors) 
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prietors,  as  might  be  an  effential  detriment 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
the  cafe  would  be  very  little  altered  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent,  for  with  refpeCt  to 
them,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
majority  of  t'nofe  gentlemen  who  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  returned  as  their  reprefen tatives, 
are  relident  here  already.  As  to  North 
America,  fo  far  from  a  prejudice  to  either, 
it  would  be  a  capital  advantage  both  to  the 
colonies  there,  and  the  mother  country. 

What  would  ftrengthen  the  ties  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  fo 
much  as  a  perfonal  acquaintance,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  intercourfe  between  the  leading  men 
in  each  ?  A  clofer  union  between  all  parts 
of  the  Britiffi  dominions,  than  fublifts  at 
prefent,  becomes  daily  more  and  more  ne- 
ceftary;  efpecially  as  many  people  are  run¬ 
ning  eagerly  into  practices  which  feem  to 
threaten  a  total  difunion  of  them  :  Among 
which,  none  of  the  leaft  alarming  is,  that 
propenfity  which  many  in  this  country  have 
ffiewn  lately  towards  contributing  largely 
to  the  foundation  of  colleges,  and  other 
places  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Is  any  thing  likely  to  alienate  the 
colonifts  fo  foon,  or  fo  effectually,  from 
their  mother-country,  as  an  abolition  of 
the  practice,  till  now  fo  prevalent  among 
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them,  of  fending  their  children  to  the 
fchools  and  univerfities  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Or,  can  it  be  expeCted  thefe  fhould  long 
continue  to  come  -’coo  miles  for  any  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  brought  home  to  their 
own  doors  ? 

Havingendeavouredto  eftablifh  the  equi¬ 
ty,  and  to  fhew  the  practicability  of  an  uni- 
verfal  and  equal  reprefentation  of  all  the 
fubjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  benefits 
which  would  refult  from  hence  to  every 
part  of  thefe  dominions,  remain,  laftly, 
to  be  confidered  :  Thefe  will  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fo  great,  that  tho’  the  equity  of 
the  projeCt  was  not  admitted,  and  the  prac¬ 
ticability  dubious,  even  then  it  might  be 
thought  not  only  juftifiable,  but  laudable, 
to  grant  a  few  indulgences,  and  run  fome 
little  hazard  of  a  difappointment,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  fcheme  fo  highly  advantageous  to 
the  community,  fhould  it  be  pofiible  to 
carry  it  into  execution :  For,  firft,  it  is 
perhaps  the  beil,  if  not  the  only  expedi¬ 
ent  for  reconciling  the  dignity  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  legislature,  with  the  pretenfions  of  the 
eolonifis  ;  and  this  not  only  fo  as  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  prefent  difpute,  but  to  take 
away  entirely  all  occafion  for  future  diffe¬ 
rences  on  this  and  ahnoft  every  other  lub- 
jeCt.  But  the  fuperiority  of  this  to  every 
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other  method  hitherto  propofed  for  ao 
complifhing  this  definable  reconciliation, 
will  bed:  appear  from  comparing  it  with 
them  :  It  will  foon  be  manifeft  from  hence, 
how  well  adapted  this  expedient  is,  and 
how  infufficient  all  the  reft  are  for  attaining 
the  ends  prppofed. 

The  methods  generally  recommended 
are  thefe  :  Firfr,  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp- Ad;  j 
2dly,  a  forcible  execution  of  it ;  3d!}7,  a 
mitigation ;  and,  4thly,  a  fufpenfion  :  A 
repeal  having  the  feweft  advocates,  and 
indeed  the  moft  to  be  faid  againft  it,  and 
lead:  in  its  favour,  will  be  fooneft  difmided. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  ads  of  parliament 
have  been  paflcd  in  one  fefiion,  and  re¬ 
pealed  the  next,  or  very  foon  after;  but 
this  has  been  always  when  fuch  ads  have 
not  been  produdive  of  the  advantages  ex- 
peded  from  them,  or  have  been  attended 
with  inconveniencies  which  more  than 
counterbalanced  thofe  advantages. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  expediency  only, 
and  not  the  right  of  making  them  has  been 
called  in  queftion :  Where  this  is  the  cafe, 
(as  it  is  with  the  ftamp  ad)  a  repeal 
might  he  condrued  almoft  into  giving  up 
the  right  of  legidation.  For,  to  deny  that, 
kings,  lords  and  commons  have  a  right  to 
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fnake  any  law  they  pleafe  (not  contrary  to 
the  conftitution)  is  to  affirm  that  they  are 
not  the  legiflature.  And  where  they  to 
repeal  an  aft  becaufe  their  right  to  paffing 
it  is  fo  denied,  this  would  look  like  coun¬ 
tenancing  the  alTertion.  A  meafure  no  lefs 
derogatory  from  their  dignity,  than  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  community,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  conftitution  :  This  may  fuffice 
to  diew  the  inexpediency  of  a  repeal :  The 
2d  propofal  is  that  of  a  forcible  execution 
of  the  afl:,  this  having  far  more  advocates 
than  the  laid,  will  require  a  more  ample 
difcuffion.  But  I  mu fi;  paufe  here  a  little 
to  obferve  with  what  concern,  indignation, 
and  aftoniffiment,  every  thinking  man 
muft  have  feen  the  levity  with  which 
fome  people  talk  of  fending  half  a  dozen 
regiments,  or  twenty  ffiips  of  the  line 
to  America.  Do  thel'e  gentlemen  reflect  at 
all  upon  the  guilt  of  promoting,  or  the 
rnifery  of  being  involved  in  a  civil  war  ? 
They  will  anfwer  perhaps,  “  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  confequence,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  think  of  re- 
iiftance,  and  if  thefe  fteps  were  taken  the 
a£t  would  be  peaceably  complied  with.” 
But  if  it  can  be  made  appear,  which  per¬ 
haps  it  can,  that  an  immediate  rupture  with 
them  may  poffibly  follow  thefe  meafures; 
that,  if  not,  a  diftant  one  will,  and  that 
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the  ruin  of  both  countries  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  either;  this  procedure,  though 
the  favourite  one  of  fome  people,  will  per¬ 
haps  in  general  be  thought  even  lefs  ad- 
vifeable  than  a  repeal.  Let  us  firft  fee 
what  probability  there  is  of  refiftance.  In 
order  to  judge  of  this  the  reader  muff  be 
defired  to  confider,  that  the  Americans  will 
not  aCt  in  this  affair  according  to  the  ideas 
he  may  here  conceived  of  their  ftuation  ; 
but  agreeable  to  their  own  opinion  of  it : 
He  muft  imagine  himfelf  therefore  in  fuch 
a  condition  as  they,  however  erroneoufly, 
have  fuppofed  themfelves,  before  he  can 
aretend  to  fay  in  what  manner  they  are 
•  ikely  to  aCt.  What  notions  then  have 
they  of  their  prefent  circumftances  ?  This 
furely  they  are  better  able  to  tell  us  than 
we  are  to  conjecture ;  and  therefore  the 
belt  way  of  judging  will  be  from  their  own 
teftimony. 

Of  this  I  fhall  produce  only  one  inftance, 
but  this  of  the  moft  weighty  and  authen¬ 
tic  nature,  being  part  of  the  infractions  of 
the  city  of  Bofton  to  their  reprefentatives 
in  the  affembly;  and  is  as  follows  :  “  What 
“  fill  heightens  our  apprehenfions  is,  that 
“  thefe  unexpected  proceedings  may  be 
“  preparatory  to  new  taxations  upon  us  : 
f*  For  if  our  trade  may  be  taxed,  why  not 
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our  lands  ?  Why  not  the  produce  of  our 
lands,  and  every  thing  we  polTefs  or  make 
ufe  of?  This  we  apprehend  annihilates 
our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  our- 
“  felves.  It  flrikes  at  our  Britifh  pri- 
“  vileg  es,  which  as  we  have  never  for- 
feited  them,  we  hold  in  common  with 
“  our  fellow  fubje&s  who  are  natives  of 
<c  Britain  :  If  taxes  are  laid  on  us  in  any 
“  Jhape  without  our  having  a  legal  reprefen - 
“  tat  ion  where  they  are  laid,  are  we  not  re~ 
“  duced  from  the  character  of  free  fubjeSls, 
“  to  the  miferable  fate  of  tributary  faves”  f 
Such  taxes  are  laid  upon  them  ;  we  know 
then  the  tfate  in  which  they  confider  them- 
felves :  He  therefore  who  would  judge 
rightly  how  they  are  likely  to  behave,  mull 
confiaer  how  he  himfelf  would  probably 
adl  if  he  viewed  his  own  fituation  in  the 
light  in  which  they  regard  theirs.  Should 
it  be  faid,  that,  conlidering  the  difparity 
of  jftrength  between  Great  Britain  andAme- 
rica,  the  alternative  of  relifcance  can  never 
be  embraced  by  any  reafonable  man  ;  it 
muftbe  remembered,  that  people  under  the 
influence  of  any  violent  paffion  are  no  longer 
fuch  men ;  the  colonifls  are  irritated  and, 
exafperated,  they  will  adt  from  the  dictates 
of  refentment,  not  thofe  of  reafon ;  in 
which  cale,  their  behaviour  will  by  no, 
means  be  regulated  by  a  comparifon  of 
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their  drength  with  that  of  their  antagonifts, 
but  by  the  fenfe  they  have  of  their  fuppofed 
injuries.  “  Miniderial  oppreffion,”  fays 
Mr.  Otis,  “  will  make  the  wifed  mad, 
“  and  the  weaked  flrong”.  Since  then 
the  Americans  in  general,  almod  indeed 
univerfally,  confider  the  damp  adt  as  op¬ 
pressive,  why  is  it  fo  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  they  may  pofllbly  refill  a  forcible  ex¬ 
ecution  of  it  ?  If  they  Ihould,  a  civil  war 
mud  enfue ;  this  perhaps  it  is  needlefs  to 
prove  will  be  the  ruin  both  of  them  and 
Great  Britain,  lince  Frangimur  Ji  collidimur 
feems  to  be  the  general  voice.  But  as  it 
has  been  inlinuated  above  that,  even  the 
acquiefcence  of  the  colonies  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  damp-adt,  may  be  followed  by 
a  didant  rupture,  this  will  hardly  be  fo 
generally  admitted ;  and  therefore  it  mud 
be  fhewn  what  grounds  there  are  for  fuch 
an  apprehenfion. 

We  have  feen  what  the  Americans  al¬ 
ready  think  of  the  damp-adt.  Is  there 
any  reafon  to  expedt  an  alteration  of  their 
fentiments,  if  a  forcible  execution  of  it 
Ihould  be  rcfolved  on  ?  Men  change  their 
opinions  on  feeing  they  were  ill-founded, 
not  on  being  made  to  adt  in  oppofition  to 
them.  Convidtion  is  ededted  by  argu¬ 
ments,  and  not  force,  lince  that  can  only 
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tend  to  make  people  obftinate  in  their  er¬ 
rors.  If  thefe  then  continue  the  fame,  the 
Americans  will  lubmit  to  the  execution  of 
the  llamp-ad  on  this  principle,  and  this 
only,  that  they  are  unable  to  oppofe  it. 
Let  any  man  of  fpirit  then  refled  with 
what  kind  of  temper,  he  would  fubmit  to 
the  power  of  thole  who  without  the  right 
(that  is,  in  his  opinion)  Ihould  curtail  his 
liberty  and  property  again!!  his  will,  and 
this  without  giving  him  any  fufficient  fe- 
curity  againft  future  encroachments,  or 
any  good  aflurance  how  much  in  the  end 
might  be  left  him  of  either.  If  he  elfeem- 
ed  it  rank  oppreffion,  what  would  be  his 
thoughts  of  the  oppreflbr  ?  Can  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  elteem  it  otherwife,  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  prefent  fentiments  ?  Or,  Is  it 
likely  thefe  Ihould  change  ?  If  not,  will 
they  not  from  this  inftant  look  on  the  in- 
terells  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  not 
only  as  diftind,  but  oppolite  ?  Will  they 
not  purfue  chiefly  fuch  branches  of  com¬ 
merce  as  are  prejudicial  rather  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  mother-country  ? 

Retaliation  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
injury,  real  or  imaginary  :  If  therefore,  an 
encouragement  of  manufadures  is  found  by 
the  colonifts  to  be  the  moft  diftrefling 
meafure  to  Great  Britain,  will  not  this 
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become  the  favourite  objeCt  of  American 
indudry  ?  They  have  given  us  an  earned;  of 
this  already,  by  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  almoft  every  article  ufually  fent 
there  from  thefe  kingdoms  ;  many  of  thefe, 
however,  they  cannot  do  without,  they 
muft  therefore  be  fupplied  with  them  either 
from  among  themfelves,  or  from  our  ene¬ 
mies  :  In  daort,  will  not  every  fcheme  be 
eagerly  purfued  which  tends  to  aggrandize 
them  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-fub- 
jeifts  in  Europe,  or,  as  they  will  call  them, 
their  oppreffors  ?  If  there  be  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  thefe  apprehendons,  let  every  ad¬ 
vocate  for  a  forcible  execution  of  the  damp- 
act,  ferioudy  afk  himfelf,  whether  any 
inconvenience  is  not  preferable  to  fuch  an 
evil. 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  faying  an 
aCt  may  be  forcibly  executed,  which  is  not 
openly  redded  ;  that  is  certainly  a  forcible 
execution  of  it,  which  is  abfolutely  againd 
the  confsnt  of  tbofe  who  fubmit  to  it, 
whether  it  be  effected  by  dint  of  terror,  or 


oi  arms. 

The  third  method  propofed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  prefent  troubles,  is  a  mitigation  of 
the  adt ;  but  as  this  extends  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  only,  and  not  the  right  of  making  it, 
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the  grand  objection  the  colonifts  have  to  it, 
will  continue  in  full  force. 

The  fourth  and  laid  propofal  is,  that  of  a 
fufpenfionj  but  if  by  this  be  meant  only 
a  delay  of  the  execution  till  the  Americans 
fli all  be  better  able  to  pay  the  tax  impofed 
by  it,  the  fame  difficulty  remains  which 
occurred  to  the  laft ;  for  fince  this  too  does 
not  reach  the  queftion  of  right,  and  it  is  on 
that  chiefly  the  opposition  of  the  colonifts 
is  founded,  they  will  be  as  little  dilpofed  to 
fubmit  to  the  aft,  when  the  propofed  rel- 
pite  is  expired,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  It 
indeed  the  advocates  tor  a  fufpenfion  con¬ 
tend  for  it  as  an  expedient  to  gain  time, 
till  fome  method  can  be  deviled  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  Americans  to  the  right  alto  ot 
the  Britilh  legiflature,  as  well  as  put  them 
in  a  better  condition  to  pay  new  taxes,  this 
fell  erne  entirely  coincides  with  the  defign 
here  propoted  :  A  fufpenfion  of  the  aft  till 
the  next  general  eleftion,  by  which  time 
meafures  might  be  taken  for  an  equal  re- 
prefentation  of  all  the  men  of  fufficient 
property  throughout  the  Britith  domini¬ 
ons.  This  expedient,  and  perhaps  this 
only,  would  both  falve  the  dignity  of  the_ 
legiflature,  and  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  colonifts.  The  former  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  leaving  the  queftion  of  right  un- 
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decided  till  the  expediency  of  the  .  act 
firould  come  to  be  debated  in  what  might 
juftly  be  called  the  firft  parliament  of  the 
Britiftr  empire.  Whatever  flhould  then  be 
thought  advifable,  whether  repeal,  exe¬ 
cution,  fufpeniion,  or  mitigation,  it  would 
be  done  with  the  con  fen  t,  and  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  whole  community  ;  for  it 
has  been  already  ihewn,  that  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  colonies  at  home  is  thought  by 
their  inhabitants  both  defirable  and  ne- 
ceflary. 

I  muft  refer  the  reader,  who  requires 
further  fatisfadlion,  to  Mr.  Otis,  their 
own  advocate,  from  whole  performance, 
howTever,  I  frail  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
ftrongeft  paflages  to  this  purpofe  :  cc  When. 

f(  the  parliament,  fays  he,  p.  9°> 

“  think  fit  to  allow  the  colonifts  a  repre- 
«  fentation  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the 
equity  of  their  taxing  the  colonies 
will  be  as  clear  as  their  power  is  at  pre- 
<<  fent  of  doing  it  without,  if  they  pleaie  : 
And  in  p.  53,  he  obferves,  “  The  colo¬ 
nifts  will  have  an  equitable  right,  not- 
withftanding  any  forfeiture  ot  cnarter,  to 
be  reprefented  in  parliament,  or  to  have 
fome  new  fubordinate  legiflatuie  among^ 
themfelves :  It  would  be  bejl,  if  they  had 
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i  he  further  advantages  which  would 
relult  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
from  this  equal  and  univerfal  reprefentation 
oi  the  proprietors  in  both,  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ftriking,  that 
it  would  be  both  a  needlefs  delay,  and  an 
affront  to  the  difcernment  of  the  reader  to 
attempt  a  particular  enumeration  of  them. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  however  to  mention 
fome  ot  the  principals.  If  fuch  a  diftri- 
bution  of  the  reprefentation  was  to  take 
place,  as  was  propofed  in  treating  of  the 
practicability  of  the  fcheme;  that  is,  fup- 
pofing  any  determinate  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  men  were  allowed  a  reprefentative,  this 
would  give  to  every  part  of  the  Britilh 
dominions  a  weight  in  the  legiilature  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  importance  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  no  more  :  If  proper  officers  alfo 
were  appointed  in  each  diftriCt,  to  take  an 
account  of  the  men  qualified  to  vote,  pre¬ 
vious  to  every  general  election,  this  would 
entirely  fave  the  trouble  of  all  future  alte¬ 
rations  of  the  reprefentation,  fince  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  as  equally  reprefented  after 
700  as  after  7  years.  In  this  cafe  too  the 
parliament  at  every  general  election  would 
not  only  fee  the  comparitive  increafe  or 
diminution  in  the  ftrength  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  of  every  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  every  province  in  America,  and  every 
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paridi,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Weft- 
India  iflands.  This  would  unite  the  colo- 
nifts  to  their  fellow  fubjeCts  in  Europe  by 
the  clofed  ties,  by  the  only  ones  indeed 
which  can  form  an  intimate  and  lading 
union,  equality  and  mutual  filtered.  The 
meafures  beneficial  to  both  countries  would 
be  better  underdood,  and  more  attended 
to :  Since  even  the  remoted  parts  of  the 
Britidi  dominions  would  have  fuch  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  legiflature,  as  would  be  bed; 
able  and  mod;  intereded  in  diewing  how 
they  would  be  affeCted  by  every  proceed¬ 
ing  of  government :  and  the  date  of  the 
feveral  places  they  reprefented  would  fliew 
at  every  general  election,  whether  or  no 
they  had  been  deceived  in  their  conjectures. 
We  might  then  reafonably  hope  to  fee  that 
carried  into  execution  which  has  been  fo 
often  propofed,  by  bounties  in  fome  colonies, 
and  duties  or  prohibitions  in  others,  to  ex¬ 
cite  every  province  to  attend  to  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  daple  :  Each  of  them  differs  from  the 
red  both  in  climate  and  foil,  and  therefore 
all  mud  have  advantages  over  the  others 
in  bringing  fome  particular  produce  to  per¬ 
fection  :  This  is  no  new  project,  but  one 
of  thefe,  which,  like  many  others,  every 
man  has  allowed  to  be  good,  and  none 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  practice. 
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America  would  derive  one  advantage* 
from  thefe  regulations  in  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  no  fharer ;  there  would 
be  an  entire  flop  put  to  all  difputes  between 
governors  and  affemblies;  fome  of  which 
are  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  detrimental  to  the  colonies, 
a  melancholy  example  of  which  is  at  this 
inftant  exhibited  in  Jamaica,  till  lately, 
the  mod:  flourifhing  of  our  illands ;  fhould 
it  be  faid  that  this  would  be  taking  away 
from  the  colonifts  the  grand  bulwark  of 
their  liberties,  whofe  reprefentatives  in 
thefe  affemblies  are  their  conffant  fupport 
againft  arbitrary  encroachments  5  we  have 
already  (hewn  they  would  be  much  more 
effectually  lo  by  having  feats  in  the  grand 
legiflature  of  the  community,  their  com¬ 
plaints  would  not  only  have  more  weight, 
but  would  be  at  once  preferred  to  thofe  who 
could  give  them  immediate  redrefs ;  if  the 
guilt  of  a  governor  was  by  .this  means 
made  apparent  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
an  application  from  them  for  his  removal 
or  further  punifhment  would  of  courfe  be 
obtained;  and  when  obtained,  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe  more  effectually  than  any  me¬ 
thod  hitherto  ufed,  perhaps  better  than  any 
which  can  poffibly  be  deviled. 


Another 
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Another  benefit,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  leaf!:,  which  would  refult  from  an 
equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  is  this . 
That  the  ftate  could  not  then  be  ruined  by 
any  internal  caufe  lefs  than  an  univerfal 
corruption  of  men  of  all  orders  and  degrees. 
For  as  it  would  be  impracticable  according 
to  this  plan,  from  the  numbers  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  voters  to  carry  even  a  Angle 
election  by  finifter  influence;  no  repte- 
fentative  could  then  be  returned,  but  fuch 
men  as  all  reprefentatives  fhould  be;  men 
of  large  property,  tried  integrity,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  abilities;,  whereas,  whenever 
the  majority  of  electors  throughout  the 
kingdom  becomes  corrupt,  it  requires  no 
fpirit  of  prophefy  to  foretel  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  reprefentatives  muft  be  fo  too: 
None  but  men  as  bad  as  themfelves  will 
ftoop  either  to  bribe  or  reprefent  them. 
Whether  or  no  there  will  not  be  reafon  to 
apprehend  this  want  of  evils,  if  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  electors  and  non  electors 
continues  long  to  increafe  as  it  has  done 
for  fome  ages,  muft  be  left  to  their  confi- 
deration  who  alone  can  apply  the  lemedy. 
Lord  Bacon’s  apopthegm  is  well  known  , 
England  cannot  be  ruined  but  by  a  par¬ 
liament.  ’Tis  plain  this  great  man  thought 
it  might  be  ruined  by  a  parliament,  and 
Montefquieu  has  told  us,  of  what  fort. 
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“  The  Englidi”  fays  he,  “  will  Iofe  their 
t£  liberty  when  the  legidative  power  fhall 
“  become  more  corrupt  than  the  execu¬ 
tive”.  Dii  talem  avertite pejlem. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan,  a  vote  for  a  repre- 
fentative  would  be  an  objedt  of  rational 
ambition  to  the  lower  fort,  and  a  voice  in 
the  legidature  no  lefs  fo  to  thofe  above 
them ;  this  would  be  a  fpur  to  induftry  in 
the  former,  and  an  incentive  to  the  latter 
to  purfue  fuch  a  conduit  as  would  gain 
them  the  efteem  of  honed:  and  difcerning 
men. 

,  H  m 

There  is  hill  remaining  one  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  fcheme,  which  cannot  but 
have  its  weight  with  every  friend  to  his 
country,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  : 
The  Britidi  conftitution  would  hereby  be 
rendered  in  practice,  as  well  as  theory, 
the  moft  perfedt  of  human  inftitutions  : 
There  would  not  be  the  lead:  occafion  to 
foften  or  explain  away,  as  fome  have  done, 
that  celebrated  alfertion  of  Mr.  Locke’s, 

“  That  there  remains  dill  inherent  in  the 
“  people  a  fupreme  power  to  remove  oy 
“  alter  the  legidature,  when  they  find  the 
“  legidative  ait  contrary  to  the  trud:  re- 
“  pofed  in  them ;  for  when  fuch  trud:  is 

abufed. 


rv 
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“  abufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  ck 
“  volves  to  thofe  who  gave  it.”  M 
Locke  was  far  enough  from  intending  to 
advance  pofitions  favourable  to  fedition  > 
and  what  he  did  advance,  it  was  feldom  in 
the  power  of  any  other  man  to  difprove* 


The  above  maxim  of  his  is  as  far  from 
being  dangerous  as  it  is  from  being  untrue ; 
if  it  is  any  where  dangerous,  it  mull  be 
there  only  where  every  aflertion  is  fo  which 
favours  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  makes  every  innovation 
defirable,  becaufe  none  can  be  for  the 
worfe :  But  in  the  conftitution  here  pro- 
pofed,  wherein  every  man  would  have  as 
much  liberty*  and  as  great  influence,  as  it 
ispofiible,  according  to  any  fyftem,  to  allow 
him,  the  majority  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
fo  fenfelefs  as  to  defire  any  alteration,  when 
none  could  be  made  by  which  they  would 

not  be  lofers. 

The  general  inference,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  the  reader  fliould  draw  from  what 
has  been  faid,  is  this : 

Union  is  neceffary  to  the  Britifli  empire. 


i 
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This  union  cannot  long  fubflft  without 
equality  of  reprefentation  j 

Therefore  equality  of  reprefentation  is 
necelfary  to  the  British  empire. 

The  reader’s  patience  muft  be  defired  a 
little  longer,  to  fhew  briefly  what  would 
be  the  effedts  of  this  union  ;  they  may  all 
be  comprized  in  this  :  That  it  would  foon 
exalt  thefe  kingdoms  to  an  height  of  pow¬ 
er  and  riches,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  any  ftate 
which  ever  exiifed  ;  but,  certainly,  to  any 
which  is  now  in  being  :  If  it  can  be  (hewn* 
that  we  (hall  then  have  the  means  of  both 
in  our  hands,  the  truth  of  the  affertion  is 
demonftrated  : 

Firft,  in  regard  to  power ;  the  late  peace, 
whether  good  or  bad,  adequate  or  inade¬ 
quate,  has  certainly  left  us  in  pofleffion  of 
an  extent  of  territory,  which,  tho’  not 
perhaps  larger,  is  capable  from  the  whol- 
fomenefs  of  its  climate  in  general,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  ufeful  productions,  to  fub¬ 
fift  more  inhabitants  than  thofe  of  any 
other  nation,  we  have  therefore  the  means, 
of  attaining  greater  power,  which  depends 
ultimately  on  number  of  inhabitants. 
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Secondly,  as  to  riches,  thefe  are  only  to 
be  acquired  by  gainful  trade ;  but  as  the 
Britilh  dominions  are  extended  into  all  the 
climates  they  are  capable  of  furnifhing, 
with  due  induflry  and  attention,  all  the 
productions  of  the  world  ;  when  once  they 
do  fo,  we  {hall  fupply  all  hates  with  feme- 
thing;  receiving  nothing  in  return  our~ 
felves  but  money  :  This  cannot  be  the  cafe 
of  any  other  nation,  fince  none  but  our- 
felves  have  the  means  of  raifing  every  com¬ 
modity  ;  therefore  none  have  fuch  opportu¬ 
nities  of  becoming  rich. 

It  is  needlefs  perhaps  to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  it  by  no  means  falls  within  t  e 
fcope  and  defign  of  this  performance,  nor 
the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  its  aut  or, 
to  obviate,  or  even  to  enumerate  every  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  may  be  darted  againft  the 
fcheme  propofed:  Nothing  farther  is  in¬ 
tended  than  to  (hew  upon  the  whole,  that 
it  has  fome  pretence  to  the  drifted  equi¬ 
ty  and  the  greated  benefits  to  the  comm u 
nitv;  perhaps  to  prafticabi lity ;  with  heie 
and  there  an  incentive  to  thofe  who  niay 
incline  to  think  fo,  if  there  (liould  be  any 
fuch,  to  contribute  their  (hare  towat  s 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

G  *  If 
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If  the  equity  and  advantages  it  pretends 
to  are  in  a  good  degree  made  to  appear, 
an  abfolute  demonflration  of  its  practica¬ 
bility  will  hardly  be  expected  or  defired  ; 
lince,  if  thefe  are  allowed  it,  that,  it  may 
reafonably  be  hoped,  will  come  to  be  dif- 
cuffed  before  much  abler  judges;  by  thofe 
whofe  authority  alone  can  make  it  practi¬ 
cable,  though  ever  fo  equitable  or  benefi¬ 
cial. 

It  muff  be  confeffed,  that  to  effeCt  an 
equal  and  univerfal  reprefentation  of  all  the 
ijien  of  property  throughout  the  Britffh 
dominions,  is  an  arduous  enterprize ;  but 
the  more  arduous  the  attempt,  the  more 
glorious  its  execution ;  and  the  more  glo¬ 
rious  the  better  worthy  the  legiflature  of 
Great  Britain. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT* 

IF  the  reader,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  faid,  lhould  ftill  incline  to 
think,  that  our  anceftors  did  not  pay  fo 
fcrupulous  a  regard  to  property,  as  has 
been  here  afterted ;  he  muft  be  defired 
to  confider,  that  this  may  be  given  up, 
without  in  the  lead:  affecting  the  argu¬ 
ment. 


We  are  not  enquiring  if  our  anceftors*. 
underftood  the  conftitution,  but  what  the 
conftitution  is,  and  whether  or  no  we  who 
do  underftand  it  can  be  juftified  without 
ading  up  to  our  knowledge.  The  confti¬ 
tution  is,  and  God  forbid  it  fhould  ever  be 
otherwife,  that  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
fhould  exercife  the  fupreme  power  of  le¬ 
gation  :  But  who  are  the  commons  ? 
The  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Of 
all  the  people?  It  is  impoffible  from  their 
numbers  that  all  fhould  vote  for  them,  but 
there  is  alfo  another  reafon  for  requiring  a 
qualification  to  vote,  which  take  as  follows. 
^  “  The 
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The  true  reafon,  (fays  Dr.  Blackftone, 
p.  165.  after  Lord  Coke  and  others)  of 
requiring  any  qualification,  with  regard 
to  property,  in  voters  ;  is  to  exclude  fuch 
perfons  as  are  in  fo  mean  a  fituation  that 
they  are  efteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their 


own”. 


But  why  then  fhould  any  be  excluded 
who  are  not  in  this  mean  fituation,  and 
who  have  a  will  of  their  own  ?  It  is  eafy 
to  fhew,  that  tho’  property  was  never  at¬ 
tended  to  in  regard  to  voters,  as1  it  ought, 
yet  it  was  never  entirely  neglected  :  Why 
elfe  were  towns  admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the 
legiflation  for  fome  ages,  as  faff  as  they 
became  confiderable ;  and  why,  at  this  day, 
is  any  man  admitted  to  vote  who  can  in- 
creafe  his  freehold  from  20  to  40  (hillings? 
As  laws,  efpecially  taxes,  affedi  all  men  of 
property,  why  fhould  not  all  fuch  confent, 
by  their  representatives  to  the  impofition  of 
them  :  The  colonies  have  laid  claim  to  re- 
prefentation,  in  that  legiflature,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  taxed,  whether  fupreme  or 
Subordinate :  Not  only  the  equity  of  this 
claim  is  to  be  confidered,  according  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  Britilh  conftitution 
is  founded,  but  the  confequences  alfo  of  a 
refufal, 

FINIS. 
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